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TO THE READER. 


OON after the appearance of the two octavo volumes, 
part of Dr. Lettſom's edition of the late Dr. Fothergill's 
works, and wherein Dr. Lettſom, without the Editor's ap- 
probation, had ſurreptitiouſly introduced © the anonymous 
letter”, printed with the original portrait in 1770, * enti- 
tled, © Some account of the late Peter Collinſon, F. R. 8. 
© &c. in a letter to a friend“; the enſuing paragraph was 
inſerted in the Gazetteer of the 17th of March, 1783. 


« A publication having been introduced in Dr. Lettſom's 
edition of the late Dr. Fothergill's works, entitled ©* Some 
account of the late Peter Collinſon, F. R. S. &c. in a letter 
to a friend;“ you are empowered by a correſpondent to 
aſſert, that Dr. Fothergill was not the ſole author of that 
« letter 3” but waving further notice at preſent of a decep- 
tion unintereſting to the public, and of which the detail 
would prove too prolix for newſpaper inſertion, it is yet in- 
tended to particularize a relative inſtance of a ſimilar com- 
plexion, more immedaately ſtriking, and which a very few 
words can elucidate. In 1758 Peter Collinſon had his por- 


* P. C. had his portrait taken at Bath in 1758; when Dr. F. fat for his, 


chronology ſeems to be filent, 
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trait taken at Bath by the immortal Gainſborough ; from 
this performance an engraving was executed by the cele- 


brated Mr. Miller, copies of which were ſtruck off, and 


prefixed to the LETTER publiſhed in Dr. Elliot's edition 
of Dr. Fothergill's works, printed for Mr. Walker in Pater- 
noſter-row ; and as there is no picture of P. C. except Mr. 
Gainſborough's, or other engraving from the Bath portrait 
but Mr. Miller's, neither of which were ever in Dr. Lett. 
ſom's poſſeſſion, conſequently the head produced by him in 
his frontiſpiece to the letter in queſtion, as the reſemblance 
of P. C. is ſpurious, imaginary, ideal, and totally deſtitute of 
all traces of the original.“ 


And no apology being afterwards conveyed in the third 
and laſt volume of the ſaid edition for ſo unfair and 
unprecedented an introduction, it was reſolved, agreeably to 
an antecedent declaration to that effect, to print Dr. Fother- 
gill's genuine original letter verbatim from tlie manuſcript, 
and in conſequence the following advertiſement was publiſh- 
ed in the Gazetteer of the 12th of October, 1784. 


cc Preparing for the preſs, with occaſional notes and a 
appendix, ſome anecdotes of the late Peter Collinſon, F. R. S. 


&c, in A letter to a Friend,” by the late Dr. Fothergill, 
verba- 
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verbatim from the original corrected manuſcript in the 
editor's hands. 


The letter, under the above title, artfully impoſed on 
Dr. Lettſom, and inſerted in his edition of Dr. Fothergill's 
works, as ſolely the late Doctor's, is, together with the pre- 
fatory note, deceptious the former being a mere tranſcript 
of that printed anonymouſly with Gainſborough's portrait in 
1770;—and the latter not Dr. Fothergill's, as inſinuated, 
but a recent compoſition introduced with the diſingenuous 
view of giving a temporary ſanction to a Letter, to which it 
was not originally prefixed.” 


It may be neceſſary here to ſtate, that certain letters have 
been interchanged between Dr. Lettſom, &c. and the editor, 
the contents of which would materially elucidate the prima- 
ry and conſpiring motives for this publication; a publica- 
tion that if Dr. Lettſom, or rather his adviſers had ſo 
pleaſed, might have been with the utmoſt facility prevented; 
to avoid prolixity, however, the epiſtolary correſpondence 
is omitted; ſhould another edition ever be deemed neceſ- 
ſary, which will depend, not on the editor, but others, the 
letters ſhall certainly appear, together with ſome reſerved 
anecdotes, and in that caſe, the edition will not be a private 
and confined, but a public one; a mode not at preſent 


adopt- 


1 


adopted, from deference to an amiable lady nearly allied 
to the late Dr. Fothergill. 


The doctor's letter now claims the reader's attention 
the notes annexed to it are the editor's: The © Letter that 
forms the appendix is the anonymous one before referred to 
(altered, no matter by whom, from the preceding genuine 
letter) and which through ſome fatality Dr. Lettſom has 
been induced to aſcribe ſolely to Dr. Fothergill, and further 
to ſanction that idea, has, in violation of his better judgment 
even ſuffered a prefatory note to be added as the late doctor's, 
which Dr. Lettſom muſt be conſcious was neither of his 
compoſition, or originally prefixed to the ſaid letter. 


The (anonymous letter of 1770” has been alſo inſerted 
by Dr. Elliot in his late edition of Dr. Fothergill's works, 
printed for Mr. Walker; but who diſdaining ſervilely to ſa- 
ſacrifice Truth at the ſhrine of falſe Idolatry, has with the 
candour, the liberality, and the ſentimens of a gentleman, 
honourably and ingenuouſly given to Dr. Fothergill that 


degree of merit only to which he was ONLY and juſtly 
entitled 
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F Know not, my dear friend, that I often wiſhed for 

leiſure and the talent of biography more than at preſent ; 
I could employ both of them in a manner that would be 
pleaſing to myſelf, and enable me to hold out to the public 
an example worthy of being recorded, becauſe deſerving 
imitation, The ſatisfaction ariſing from the review of a 
life paſt in beſtowing benefits, is not a ſmall one; in placing 
the deceaſed again before us, we participate afreſh in every 
ſocial action of the friend we loved whilſt living, and whoſe 


memory we honour when no more in our power ; to us 
C like- 


* 


likewiſe it affords a moſt uſeful comment on thoſe lines of 
Horace, ſo applicable to the loſs I have lately ſuſtained in 


the death of Peter Collinſon. 


+ * 


Linguanda tellus eſt et domus et placens 


Uxor neque Harum quas colis arborum 
Te proter inviſum cupreſſum 


Ulla brevi dominum ſequetur. ＋ 


Our acquaintance commenced about the year 1740, He 
was then conſidered as one of the ableſt natural hiſtorians 
and botaniſts in England. His collection in moſt branches 
of natural hiſtory were very conſiderable, and the ſpecimens 
well choſen; his botanic garden contained many curious 
plants, not to be met with at that time, in any other, and has 
been ſince much encreaſed; of e affairs T was then much 
leſs a judge than at preſent, I owe much of my acquaintance 
with theſe ſubjects to my deceaſed friend; ſcarce any thing 
gave him more pleaſure than to create an inclination for 
ſuch ſtudies, ſo far as was conſiſtent with the ſituation 


+ Whether the ſubje& in review, and the idea conveyed by this curious 
quotation, has any, or no analogy, is ſubmitted ? The claſſic reader is at leaſt 


gratified, and the doCtor's intimacy with the ancients fixed on an adamantine 
baſis, e 
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3 
of his acquaintances, being a man of buſineſs himſelf, Be 
knew the value of time, and was cautious enough to avoid 
exciting a taſte for ſuch ſtudies, when it was likely to be 


gratified at the expence of diſcretion, and of thoſe hours 
which ought to be devoted to more neceſſary occupations, 


It was a favourable circumſtance to himſelf, that he was 


in partnerſhip with His only brother { in a buſineſs that did 


not always require their preſence together ; they lived in 
great harmony, were extremely diligent and ſucceſsful + ; 
they had each their amuſement, which they followed as 
amuſements, not as the chief purſuit of their lives; they 
found means of allowing each other time ſufficient for their 


reſpective purſuits ; both however had a ſtrong reliſh for 


horticulture and planting. Their acquaintance was nume- 


+ Mr. James Collinſon, a man of exemplary integrity, complacency, and 
benevolence; one never ſeduced by the tinſel blandiſhments of vanity and 
oſtentation, to ſwerve from his profeſſional principles; his mental qualifications 
were amiable and many; his taſte and judgment in horticulture, admired, 
natural, and extenſive ; who without the little ambition of a wiſh to eternize 
ſo valuable a memory; without ever receiving any labored panegyrics on 
virtues, not ideal, but which he really poſſeſſed ; fulfilled the relative ſtations of 
huſband, father, and friend, in a manner that did the fulleſt honour to his own 


feeling, affectionate heart, and to humanity. 


+ An egregious miſtake, 
rous, 
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tous, and among people of condition. Having been atten- 
tive to nature and the beauties it exhibits, they had mutually 


eſtabliſhed a juſt conception of rural elegance, and pro- 


moted moſt ſucceſsfully among their acquaintance, many of 
them of the firſt claſs, in point of fortune and capacity, the 
like ſentiments, and aided them with their advice in carrying 
many noble improvements into execution; the two brothers 
may juſtly be conſidered as the parents of the moſt reaſon- 
able plan of horticulture, and the moſt uſeful vegetable 
ornaments that was ever introduced into this nation, and 
they had the ſatisfaction of enjoying under the pleaſing 
ſhades that had been raiſed under their direction, the 


grateful acknowledgments of the poſſeſſors. 


The late Sir Charles Wager, from 47s early appearance 
on that rage on which he afterwards did ſo much ſervice to 
his country, to his laſt moments Zept up an intimate 
friendſhip with 5g family, to him the public was in ſome 
reſpects indebted for the benefits zhey reap from my deceaſed 
friend's endeavours. Sir Charles made him acquainted 
with many of the nobility whom he perceived had any reli/h 
for theſe affairs ; and by their means he became known 
to, and eſteemed by moſt of the great cultivators of planting 
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in Great Britain. InſeQs and their ſeveral metamorphoſes 
employed many of thoſe hours which at 4s time of life 
were ſpent in very different purſuits. Botany had its 
charms ; till Ye had a garden, and leiſure to cultivate it, 
dried ſpecimens were his amuſement; he collected them 
with care, he had free acceſs to the beſt gardens, and became 
acquainted with the firſt rate natural hiſtorians of the age, 
Dr. Durham, Woodward, Dale, and to name all in one, 
the great Sir Hans Sloane was 55 particular friend and 
patron, I ſaw that vaſt treaſure, for the firſt time, in 
company with Sir Charles Wager, and my learned friend ; 
there is ſcarce any thing in this amazing collection, with 
whoſe hiſtory, he was unacquainted +, One of the few 


This very elaborate account of P. C's connection with the late Sir Charles 
Wager, is entitled to the reader's cloſeſt attention. The changes fo delight- 
fully rung on the © he's” and © him's,” beautiful as they may appear, muſt 
yet yield to ſomething till nearer to perfection, to that exquiſite elegance of 
phraſeology ſo conſpicuouſly predominant throughout the whole ; it is never- 
theleſs expected the he's” and © him's” will receive their full conſequence 
in the after pages of this much-to-be-admired Letter; a Letter, which though 
confeſſedly unembelliſhed by the pompous and majeſtic language of hiſtory, is, 
however, notoriouſly rich in a wonderfully curious and ſelect dition of its 
own peculiarly appropriate to this particular ſpecies of biography, and com- 
prehending, unadulterate, all the eaſy and ſpontaneous graces of quotidian 
converſation. 


+ An aſſertion unfounded. 
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that viſited Sir Hans at all hours, and to the lateſt moments 
of His life, was Peter Collinſon; with ſuch an attachment, 
ſuch aſſiſtance, and with ſuch examples, it cannot be won- 
dered at, that he arrived at as high a pitch of knowledge 
in natural hiſtory, as moſt of his cotemporaries. Yet 
nothing uſeful or entertaining, in any art or ſcience, eſcaped 
him; he minuted every thing of this ſort, that ca/f 
ß + in reading or converſation, and communicated the 
remarks he made to thoſe whom he thought moſt likely 
to render them uſeful to mankind. 


He was very early choſen a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and continued a very uſeful and reſpectable member, to 
his laſt moments, many valuable remarks he furniſhed 
from his own fund, and inſtigated many others, in divers 
parts of the world, to contribute largely to the Tranſactions 
of this Society ; his diligence in maintaining an extenſive 
correſpondence, was incredible ; yet he never appeared to 
be in a hurry, for he loſt no time; he lived many years in 


great domeſtic happineſs, 47s family took the bias, and aided 


> 


+ There is a degree of intellectual refinement, couched in this very delicate 


and fortunate conception, that cannot fail of faſcinating the niceſt imagination. 
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bis purſuits, like bis own, it was their pleaſure to be accuſ- 
tomed to the converſation of men learned in ſuch enquiries : 
an attachment to like ſtudies became fixed and habitual. 
He often obſerved, he thought it a matter of great conſe- 
quence to young people of fortune, eſpecially, that they 
ſhould early be initiated, if poſſible, into a taſte for ſuch 
kinds of rural amuſements as at once contributed to their 
pleaſures by finding employ ; to their health, by that Ai 
of exerciſe that planting, and ſuch kind of employments 
requires, ſecures them from falling into idle diſſipation on 
vice, through want of having ſomething to do, which is the 
unhappy caſe of multitudes, who are idle and corrupt, be- 
cauſe thoſe who have been about them early, had not the 
inclination or addreſs to engage them in ſome uſeful], plea- 
ſurable, innocent purſuit. Planting, he uſed to ſay, and 
gardening, ſupply a fund of entertainment, the moſt con- 
ſtant and reaſonable of any other, and not to be purchaſed 
at any rate; the trees we have planted ovr/efves, the plants. 
we have introduced and raiſed, the fruits we have or /elves 
cultivated, ſupply a feaſt to the poſſeſſor, that no purchaſe 
can afford us. What a pleaſing ſcene lies open to a young 
planter z every ſucceeding year diſcloſes beauties, diſcovers 


uſe, and brings moſt diſtant profit from early beginnings ; 


by 


L 12 ] 
by obſerving the riſing groves, barrenneſs igſelf made fertile, 


and adorned, our country improved, ou lives made uſeful, 
our poſterity enriched, all at the ſame time. I ſeldom 
knew a man, would he ſay, who had a juſt taſte in theſe 
uſeful refinements, who was not, at the ſame time, virtu- 
ous, and truly honourable ; and indeed he had a right to 
ſay ſo, for he had the happineſs to reckon amongſt bis inti- 
mate friends, men in all ſtations, of the moſt unblemiſhed 
characters, of the moſt amiable ones of all parties and diſ- 


tinctions Þ+. 


In 


+ P. C's acquaintance was certainly extenſive ; he had the good fortune to 
be known to many exalted and illuſtrious characters; and beſide the perſonages 
ſpecified in this, and in the © Anonymous Letter“ P. C. was honoured by the 
favour of the earl of Bute, the great patron of ſcience, the firſt and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful of miniſters , under whoſe ſhort, but auſpicious adminiſtration, Britain 
was every where triumphant ; her colours flying in every quarter of the globe ; 


an honourable and adequate peace at length terminated the vaſt, the imperial 
ſcene of glory. 


With their graces the dukes of Richmond and Northumberland, and with 


that great © luminary of the law” the earl of Mansfield, P. C. lived in habits of 


ſincere and reciprocal regard. 


Her grace the ducheſs dowager of Portland even numbered him among her 
ſelect intimates, a diſtinction indeed ! Whilſt to crown the noble liſt, the earl 
of Clarendon's name remains to be added, and no one more condeſcending in his 


eſteem for P. C. than his lordſhip ; a nobleman far leſs diſtinguiſhed by elevated 


rank 
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In perſon, he was rather ſhort than tall, well made, and 
had a pleaſingly, ſocial aſpect, his converſation was chearful, 
and uſually entertaining, becauſe it was generally turned to 
ſome uſeful diſquiſition, or imparting ſome beneficial infor- 

E mation 


rank, than benignity of mind, unremitted friendſhip, and improved taſte, 
evinced in various intereſting and ſtriking edifices, deſcribing ſeats, ruins, 
temples and mauſoleums, conſtructed with all the appoſite and pleafing imagery 
of heathen mythology, and Attic and Roman elegance, pictureſquely diſperſed 
throughout the ample extent of the paradiſiacal ſcenes of the GROVE, 
ſcenes, many of them richly meriting the animated and glowing touches of a 
De Loutherbourg, or a Gainſborough. | 


Among the departed illuſtrious P. C. was ſocially connected with their 
graces the late dukes of Richmond and Portland, noblemen of intrinfic, but 
diſtin& worth, the one poſſeſſing all the ſplendid virtues of urbanity and muni- 
ficence, the other, not leſs beloved and revered for the mild and amiable ones 
of domeſtic life. | 


With the late earl of Jerſey, and Henry lord Holland, father of the right 
honourable Charles James Fox P. C. was alſo cordially united by all the ties 
of along cemented, ardent, and mutual friendſhip, of which abundant proof, an 
eſtimable and honourable depoſit, is in the hands of the writer. 


In the humbler line of connection, P. C. was intimate with ſome characters 
of great celebrity, and enobled by private virtue; the doctors Watſon, Allen, 
and Ducarel, are an inſtance of it. Men of ſuperior profeſſional and ſcientific 
endowments ;---names that add dignity to friendſhip; Dr. Watſon's early 
exertions on the ſubject of electricity acquired him the higheſt reputation at the 
time, and though the principles of etherial fire may have been fince further eſta- 
bliſhed by the inveſtigations and experiments of the ingenious in Europe, and 
elſewhere; yet the luſtre of origination muſt for ever principally reſt with 
Dr. Watſon. Dr. Allen circumnavigated the globe with the late lord Anſon, 

and 


14 J 


mation, this rendered his company much deſired by all 47s 
acquaintance, and indeed every perſon ſtudious of collecting 
or imparting uſeful general knowledge, almoſt was of his 
acquaintance, He often, ſpent a few days with one or 
other of his great botanical friends, in the neighbourhood 
of London, collecting and imparting uſeful hints for the 
improvements they were carrying on; and indeed there 


and ſoon after his return in 1744, was elected warden of Dulwich college, 
Fortune for once taking Merit by the hand; in a few years, he ſucceeded to 
the maſterſhip; the functions of this ſituation, he diſcharged with equal credit 
to himſelf, and to the emolument of that laudable inſtitution, the revenues of 
which, by dint of abilities co-operating with intenſe application he very impor- 
tantly augmented; Dr. Allen has, for ſome time paſt retired, deeply regretted 
by thoſe over whoſe intereſts he had ſolong and worthily prefided, now enjoys in 
the completeſt ſenſe ©* Otium cum dignitate,” and lives as he has ever lived, 
the valuable, the beneficent friend of mankind. 


Dr. Ducarel's conſummate and recondite knowledge and {kill as an antiquary 
are ſufficiently known. Among other intereſting and learned publications, his 
Anglo Norman Antiquities,” is a work of great erudition, and will always rank 


among the firſt ornaments of the FIRST library. 


Of foreign literati united by perſonal amity or ſocial correſpondence with 
P. C. that illuſtrious naturaliſt, the ſtill ſurviving Buffon claims precedence ; 
and of thoſe who have joined that aggregate maſs which impartial Fate has 
decreed the great, the able, and the good, equally with the baſe, the worthleſs, 
and the wicked, fhould form their reſpective portions of,---forbid it Science !--- 
forbid it Genius and Virtue ! that ſuch names as Gronovius, Gmelin, Trew, 
Ehret and Solander, ſhould be conſigned uncommemorated to the ſhades of 
oblivion. | 


Were 
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were few perſons ſo able as himſelf, in theſe reſpects, as 
he had the opportunity of long and extenſive obſervation 
of the effects of different methods of cultivation, of what 
ſoil, what aſpect, ſuited different plants and trees, and from 
this knowledge was oft enabled to rectify and prevent great 
miſtakes, which, young planters, miſled, perhaps by the 
ignorant and deſigning, were ſometimes in hazard of falling 
into. He has left very few perſons behind him, who were 
better judges, or more prudent adviſers, in undertakings of 
this kind, as there are few who have ſeen ſo much as he 
ſaw, in theſe reſpe&s, had a clearer judgment, and formed 
upon a greater variety of obſervations, or had more difcre- 
tion and addreſs, in prevailing upon his friends, to give up 
bad taſte, and prejudice ill founded for propriety and ele- 


gance, 


But he was not only employed in correcting the taſte, and 
in forming the judgment of hs friends, but alſo in furniſh- 
ing them with the means of encreaſing their pleaſures. } 


believe he was one of the firſt who introduced the principal 


ornaments of our plantations, ſhrubberies, and gardens from 
North America; at leaſt, he was the great reſtorer of this.” 
commerce, to the mutual benefit of both countries ; there 


has ſcarce any thing been publiſhed relative to the natural 
hiſtory 


TE 


hiſtory of any part of the globe, wide and extenſive as the 


ſubje& is, which he had not either read, or procured an abſtract 


of it, His ſituation in life in the mercantile way, and h:s 
connections with all ranks of people, from the higheſt to 


the loweſt, furniſhed hi with the means of univerſal en- 
quiry. He had correſpondents in every European nation; 
in America, from Hudſon's Bay to the ſouthern limits of 
New Spain, from Siberia to Pekin, and in various parts of 
Aſia; all his correſpondents were employed in furniſhing 
him with the curious productions of nature, fruits, and 
ſeeds of all ſorts, and ſuch facts has tended to the uſeful 
hiſtory of mankind : In return for the favours he received, 


be remitted either uſeful or agreeable intelligence, from 


hence, the ſeeds and fruits of our own, or other different 
climates, natural curioſities, peculiar to this country, in 
ſhort, whatever His learned friends deſired, in this exchange 
of good offices, no man ever exceeded him; few had ever 
more intelligent correſpondents, or ſucceeded better in his 
deſigns of enriching this country, with the produce of 
every other that could add to its ornament, or conveniency 
perhaps it may ſafely be averred, that he was the means of 
introducing more curious and uſeful plants, than any one 


man of his time, and may juſtly be deemed, the great reſtorer 
of uſeful botany, 


His 


CWP" 


His buſineſs in the mercantile way, was chiefly to Ame- 
rica and the Welt Indies, to the former eſpecially ; and His 
thorough acquaintance with the hiſtory of the firſt ſettlers 
of the provinces by the Engliſh, and their natural produce, 
ſo far as the early writers on Zheſe matters, have deſcribed, 
furniſhed him with the means of proper enquiries, which he 
never failed to make, when he met with an intelligent cor- 
reſpondent. This gained Bim the acquaintance of the moſt 
ſenſible Americans THAT CAME OVER HITHER +, and 
at the ſame time, excited in many places, a taſte for botani- 
cal reſearches ; every thing of this nature, that has appeared 
from that quarter owes its riſe to 475 encouragement. That 
eminent natural botaniſt John Bartram, may be ſaid to have 
been created ſuch by my friend's conſtant countenance, 
inſtruction, and aſſiſtance 1. He firſt recommended the 
collecting of ſeeds, and aſſiſted in diſpoſing of them to the 
principal nobility and gentry, in this nation, fond of theſe 


+ © That came over hither ;”---Is there a climax in the whole Iliad equal in 
wonderful ſublimity to this? The doctor has here fairly *out-Homer'd 
„Homer.“ 


+ Honeſt John Bartram, in proceſs of time, by proper induſtry, addreſs, and 
management from this fide the Atlantic, became as vindictive in the cauſe as 
the worſt, and ſuch is the turpitude and profligacy of human nature, even 
whilſt in the actual receipt of a penſion from the crown, which, through the 
royal bounty was continued to his death, | 


F curious 
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curious productions, to the mutual benefit of the colleQor, 
and this nation in general. But it was not to this country 
only, that he confined his benevolence, he took much pains 
to inform the Americans, and to prompt them to purſue 
improvements, alike beneficial to themſelves, and to their 
mother country. How often have I heard him urge the 
neceſſity of cultivating flax, hemp, wine, and other products. 
Urging the Virginians to bethink themſelves in time of 
raiſing a more permanent ſtaple, than a plant, whoſe uſe 
depends alone upon caprice and faſhion, the laſt of which 
is daily declining ; vines, ſaid he, will thrive well in your 
country, but imitate nature in their cultivation ; don't keep 
them cloſe to the ground, as we are forced to do in theſe 
Northern parts of Europe, for the ſake of a little more ſun, 
and heat, of which you have too much, but ſuffer them to run 
up trees, and hide their fruit among the foliage, as in the 
warm parts of Europe, I wiſh they may follow the advice 
of one of their warmeſt well-wiſhers. 


The public is in poſſeſſion of many little eſſays, which 


were printed in the magazines, or other periodical works ; 
their object is always the information and benefit of man- 
kind, to the utmoſt of the writer's ability +. Beſides Bis 

fond - 


+ We preſume, by this time, the intelligent reader is convinced P. C.'s abi- 
Iities as @ writer, were at leaſt equal to his friend's ; the eſſays referred to, were 
ON 


EO 


a 


fondneſs for natural hiſtory, he was much converſant in the 


antiquities of Great Britain; ſome curious remains of this 


ſort are in the poſſeſſion of his ſon *---few perſons were 
better acquainted than himſelf with the progreſs of arts and 
manufactures, or improvements of any kind, The ancient 
ſtate and gradual improvements of this city, in particular, 


were oft the ſubjects of hzs converſation ; ſcarce any relative 


to its progreſſive advance, to its preſent ſtate, having eſcaped 
his notice ; 


He was choſen a Member of the Society of Antiquarians, 


at its firſt inſtitution, and has ſupplied them with many 


curious anecdotes, —for wherever he was, nothing eſcaped 
his notice, or his memory, if it appeared likely to be uſeful in 
explaining antiquity, or informing poſterity.— Why he was 
not elected one of the Curators of the Britiſh Muſeum, 


may perhaps continue a matter of wonder, /o long as the 


Muſeum itſelf bits. He was one of the founder's moſt 
ancient friends, an aſſiſtant in forming his collection, well 
acquainted with every ſubje& it contained, + and had done 


on the emigration of ſwallows, &c. and ſome other ſubjects of natural hiſtory; 
vide notes to the © Anonymous Letter” in Dr. Elliot's edition. 

* A few; ſpear's heads, &c. ſuppoſed to be Roman, found in the Ifle of 
Wight. 

+ P.C. and with very ſufficient reaſon, was entirely of a different way 


of thinking, but the doctor, it ſeems, was better informed on the ſubject. 
more 


| 
| 
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more to promote the knowledge of natural hiſtory, than 


all the Curators yuT roczg THERA, but never, to my 
knowledge, did the leaſt hint of diſguſt from fuch an appa- 
rent neglect eſcape him; he had no greater ambition, than 
to make his knowledge ſubſervient to the common good of 


+ „* Put together ”---Leaving the Curators ſtill independent of each other, 
which we believe to be to the full as agreeable to thoſe gentlemen as“ putting 
© them together”, we apprehend this aſſertion to be too peremptory, captious, 
and apocryphal to be admitted without proof; in fact, the aſſertion proceeded 
from a heart envious, jealous, petulant, and perturbed ; from the poor doctor's 
not having been, at the original inſtitution, appointed one of the Curators, “ hinc 
« illæ lachryme”, here was the fatal, the dire, the mighty ſource ; from this 
range, this heinous neglect it was, that the doctor ever afterwards availed 
himſelf of all opportunities of reflecting on thoſe gentlemen whoſe merit had 
been diſtinguiſhed by that nomination ;---at once ſanguine, implacable, and 
perſevering in his reſentments, and proud of an importance derived from the 
fulſome adulation of a ſet of ſatellitical flatterers, ever attendant on his motions, 
and ſubſervient to his abſurdities, whims, and prejudices, his mind was 
wholly unſuſceptible of the calm and benignant virtues of patience, refignation, 


and forgiveneſs. The omiſſion too of the doctor's name in the liſt of king's 


phyſicians, on the acceſſion of our auguſt ſovereign to the throne, was another 
grievance of the firſt magnitude, never to be atoned, never to be expiated, 
notwithſtanding he could not plead ignorance of thoſe legal impediments, 
which preſented at once, an inſuperable bar to his avarice and ambition ; 
hence alſo originated that ſeditious vehemence of © Amor patriæ ”, that aſpe- 
rity, that habitual and rooted irritability of temper againſt government, avowed 
predilection in behalf of tranſatlantic inſurgency, for we muſt not now venture 


to term it rebellion, . and unrelenting matevolence againſt an elevated and 
virtuous character. 


man- 
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mankind ; this could not be denied him, whether in or 
out of the direction of that ineſtimable treaſure. 


He was of a temper, open and communicative, capable 
of feeling for diſtreſs, and ready to relieve and ſympathize: 
He roſe very early, and whilſt in the country, was almoſt, 
, poſſible, in his garden, + not only watching the opera- 
tions of nature, but working with his hands, which at once 
contributed to 5 health and vis pleaſure ; he ſeldom was 


guilty, or treſpaſſed againſt the rules of temperance in eating, 
G and 


+ The preniifles here alluded to, were not P. C.'s; it is nevertheleſs true, 
he uninterruptedly enjoyed the ſame as his own, together with (through filial 
indulgence for a ſeries of years) a freehold eſtate of more than one hundred 
Pounds a year, in the county of Middleſex, which, with the. former, by the 
will of Michael Ruſſell, Eſq; of Ridgeway-houſe, in the pariſh of Hendon, 
whoſe youngeſt daughter, Mary, P. C. married, devolved, at her ever to be 
lamented demiſe in March, 1753, on the only ſurviving ſon of that marriage : 
This lady was a woman of unblemiſhed manners, and faultleſs purity of 
life; one whoſe loſs to her family was irreparable : At the age of forty-nine 
years, With reſignation, patience, and fortitude, ſhe calmly and chearfully 
quitted all terreſtrials, and implicity ſubmitted herſelf to the beheſts of that 
WISDOM which cannot err ;---to the care of that GOODNESS which is un- 
changeable, and everlaſting. The writer, who felt, with the keeneſt ſenſibility, 
the cruel, the inevitable ſtroke of fate -A ſtroke indelibly impreſſed on 
his boſom, and which for ever deprived him of the tender attentions and en- 
dearments of the beſt of parents, and of friends, derives a tranfient gleam of 
comfort, even in ſo remote an opportunity of rendering this very imperfect 
juſtice to her cheriſhed and revered memory. 


The 


11 


and never in drinking; + fond of fruit to an extreme, and 
of flowers, a perpetual admirer ; be was ſeldom without 
them in His houſe, from the early ſnow drop, to the lateſt 
winter cyclamen ; he would often relate, with pleaſure, the 
aſtoniſhing advancement made in e time, in horticulture, 
gave inſtances of many plants, that, at their firſt introduc- 
tion, would not bear our winters, without ſhelter, and now 


almoſt bore our hardeſt froſts ; that foreigners ſtood amased 
at the power of vegetation in this country, f and the happy 


The whole of the late Mr. Ruſſell's extenſive property, in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, are now in the pofleſhon of his lineal heir Metcalfe 
Ruſſell, Eſq; of Sproughton, near Ipſwich, a gentleman, whoſe ample fortune 
weighs light in the balance, when placed in competition with the ſuperior 
worth, and fortitude of his mind, and perſonal virtues. * 


+ Without entering into a critical inquiſition, on ſo tender a concern, which 
is not of the laſt importance; we will, without further comment, venture to 


pronounce the doctor's remark and compliment on the occaſion, to be ſo perti- 


nently introduced, and ſo highly coloured, as to be paralelled only by the 
fingular delicacy of an obſervation, not unworthy the epicurean ſpirit of a 
D'Arteneuf, or a Quin. 


+ For how long a ſpace ** Foreigners”, continued to be abſorbed, in ſuch 
a marvellous planet-ſtruck fit of profound © amazement”, at the mighty effects 
of a torpid, miſerable, languid vegetation in this hyemal polar region, Dr. F. 
has left us utterly in the dark. 


* This truly valuable character paid the great debt to Nature, in the critical period 
between the printing off the ſecond and third ſheets of this Letter, by an apople&ic 
ſtroke, on the 15th of February, 1785, and in the goth year of his age; conferring on 
the Writer, the moſt unequivocal proof of his affection and regard. 
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temperature we enjoy, notwithſtanding the unmerited mur- 
murs of the unthinking and injudicious againſt a climate 
the moſt favourable of all others, to the real happineſs of 
mankind. + The ſummer heats, when conſiderable, he bore 
with ſome uneaſineſs ; cold never affected him, nor took 


him from bis garden . ; 
Except- 


+ A ſentiment narrow, partial, and unworthy a generous, enlarged, and libe- 
ral mind, too peremptory, dogmatical, and preſumptuous to be aſſented to, by 
an informed, and enlightened reader; the effect of ignorance, founded on pre- 
judice and error, and which relates to a poſitive fact, that neither P. C. or his 
biographiſt were competent to decide on, as neither had ever viſited the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and were conſequently unqualified to judge of the 
ſuperior genial comforts derived from the all-invigorating influence and powers 
of an all-glorious Sun, in a more indulgent climate. 


The doctor, here, in affecting to ſpeak of that which he could have but an 
imperfect knowledge of, has inadvertently, if not deliberately advanced beyond 
the line of truth. It may not, however, in this place, be improper to ſtate to 
the reader, a few anecdotes of a very diſſimilar complexion ; hitherto, a ficti- 
tious, inſtead of a real character, has been artfully introduced, and dazzled, with 
a falſe luſtre, the eyes of the public; all that has been yet ſaid of the late Dr. F. 
has conſiſted in nearly indiſcriminate praiſe, in the moſt fulſome eulogy ; bur 
fair and honeſt biography has a further claim; and it is as much a duty to 
dete& impoſture, as it may prove eaſy to reverſe the medal: A few ſpecific 
inſtances, ſelected from others, which might be adduced, however inſignificant, 
however unimportant in themſelves, will at leaſt, in ſome degree, help to deve- 
lop the minutiæ, and aſſiſt in unfolding the ſecret movements of a heart, 
capable of ſtooping to the loweſt duplicity, in traits far more faithful and 
ſtriking, than it can ever be inthe power of volumes of general unfounded adu- 


lation to convey. 


In 
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Excepting ſome attacks of the gout, in general he en- 


joyed perfect health, and great equality of ſpirits, bearing 


thoſe trials which are incident to man, with fortitude and 
reſignation. In ſuch a courſe, he arrived to the 75th year 


of 


In 1766, when P. C's fituation rendered it convenient to him, to quit his 
reſidence in town, and retire to his ſon's, in the country, he left in Dr. F's hands, 
that fine collection of animals in ſpirits, which had, at the expence of confider- 
able time and labour, been procured from South America, the Leeward Iſlands, 
&c. The doctor was to purchaſe them, on terms correſpondent with their 
value, to be afterwards adjuſted between them ; and here, the matter, highly 
to P. C's ſurpriſe, reſted till his demiſe, a period of two years, and for any 
notice the doctor would have further taken, might have reſted till doomſday. 
Another period of many months more, were ſuffered to elapſe, when P. C's 
executor perceiving the doctor ſtill to continue invincibly dumb on the ſubject, 
judged it expedient himſelf, to be no longer ſo; in purſuance of which 
reſolution, the doctor was called on, to diſcharge the obligation; this was 
conſented to, and he very generouſly offered twenty guineas, for that which 
he knew his late friend eſtimated at more than double the ſum ; this offer was 
deemed inadequate, and declined, and a return of the valuables propoſed ; but on 
this ground, as on all others, that concerned his intereſt, the doctor was inac- 
ceſſible was inflexible ; he neither choſe to extend his offer, or relinquiſh 
fo capital an ornament to his muſeum ; the reſult was, having ſo many points 
of the law in his favour, ** poſſeſion”, the terms were finally acceded to, and Dr. F. 
had the gratification of enriching his collection with above one hundred rare 
and ſingular ſubjects, in natural hiſtory, ſeldom to be met with, and at leſs than 


Half their value; but the doctor's generoſity was uniform, the inſtance that 


follows is a proof of it: When this good man purchaſed his villa in Eſſex, 
he applied to P. C. to be furniſhed with a variety of plants, from the garden 
at Ridgeway Houſe ; the requiſition was inſtantly, and chearfully complied 
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of his age, attended with fewer infirmities as moſt people 
of that age, when, at the Right Hon. Lord Petre's, he 
was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, which baffled 


every attempt to relieve it, proved fatal in a few days, 
H and 


with, and the writer eſteemed himſelf happy in being immediately inſtru- 
mental in the package and conveyance of the ſame to Upton. This cargo 
was ſoon followed by another, conſiſting of a fine variety of the moſt curious of 
the orchis tribe, collected with great care, ſome expence, and confiderable 
trouble; but let it be remembered, when, in the courſe of a few years, the ſon 
of his benefactor ſolicited a ſlight return, the donation of a ſingle root only of 
the long tubed ſarracena, of which ſpecies the doctor was then in poſſeſſion of 
more than fixty roots, periſhing, through ill management, in an artificial bog. 


He found the walls of Upton impregnable, and their lord, ſo tenaceous was 


he of his expiring property, immovably ſteeled to every impreſſion of 
gratitude, every ſenſe of obligation for the reiterated favours he had re- 


ceived. 

The mind that is naturally covetous and ſordid, is found to be ſeldom ſatiſ- 
fied with preſent and temporary emolument, or impeded by local gratifica- 
tion in its inſatiable thirſt after further acquiſition ; the ſame reſtleſs principle 
ſtill pervades; the ſame petty graſping after more is ſtill prevalent, and all 
thoſe little arts, which has been hitherto but too ſucceſsfully practiſed, are 
afreſh exerted to accompliſh ſome new ſcheme, the darling object of the imme- 
diate moment. And it will be ſeen Dr. F. had not yet done with his late friend, 
or rather his friend's ſon's property; for, when in the year 1769, the latter 
was prevailed on to diſpoſe of the contents of his conſervatory in a public way, 
the doctor, by ſpecial requeſt, begged to be previouſly obliged by the ſelection 
of certain valuable articles he wiſhed to be poſſeſſed of; a favour for which he 
meant to make full compenſation : the doctor was gratified, his gardener 


viſited the conſervatory ; and, by his maſter's direction, carried off a variety of 
its 
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and deprived his family, his friends, his country of a man, 
devoted to their intereſt, and advantage. In his Will were 
found a few lines importing, that © he hoped he ſhould 


« leave behind him a good, name, which he valued more 
than 


its moſt ſtriking ornaments; a proceeding highly detriment 1 to the then 
enſuing ſale, and to the general diſſatisfaction of the intended purchaſers at it. 
Had the doctor's gardener attended at the time of diſpoſal, it would have been 
a liberal, and friendly act, and materially have aſſiſted ; but to this, an inſupe- 
rable difficulty preſented itſelf; had Dr. F. purchaſed in that mode, he 
was liable to be called on by Mr. Langford, as other gentlemen were, for pay- 
ment before delivery, which would have blaſted the doctor's machiavelian 
policy and machinations at once, whoſe ſole aim and drift it was to procure 
delivery before payment, and which, by-this manceuvre, was accompliſhed. 


As the doctor was now but too ſenſible of the unfortunate ſtate of his late 


friend's finances, it was imagined by ſome, that by ſo extraordinary a requeſt 


as the above, he intended to avail himſelf of ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
making at leaſt a genteel, if not a generous acknowledgment, as well on this 
account, as on account of certain other conſiderations for which he remained 
a debtor to the family. Thoſe, however, who entertained fo ſtrange a belief, 
knew but little of Dr. F. nothing was farther from his contemplation---from 
his heart ;---not, © ultima Thule,” daſhed by the turbulence of Deucaladonian 
ſurges, more remote from comfort,---from the halcyon breezes of the South ! 


He had no object but to avail himſelf of the promiſed, the expected harveſt, 


the golden, the inviting opportunity ; the propitious, the ſwindling moment 
of artifice and plunder ;---and the reader ſhall be told, it was not till full fix 


years were elapſed, and then only in conſequence of very particular application, 
that the doctor was at length awakened to ſome ſenſe of retribution ; and in- 


duced, very contrary to his inclinations, barely and fimply to diſcharge a debt, 


it 
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&« than riches; that he had endeavoured not to live uſe- 
e leſſly, and that all 5/s days he conſtantly aimed to be a 


« friend to mankind,” 
What 


it is event he meant to evade, and had meanly protracted the ſatisfying for 
ſo long and ſhameful a period of time. 


One additional evidence more of that undeviating principle, under the guid- 
ance of which this Illuſtrious Character“ deigned uniformly and ſyſtemati- 
cally to act, only remains for preſent animadverſion, viz. On P. C's deceaſe, 
the doctor expreſſed his earneſt deſire, to the executor, to be favoured with 
« ſomething” to remember his friend by; and was accordingly complimented 
with a ſcarce and expenſive work, in two volumes in folio, full of beautiful en- 
gravings, entitled, Heſperides Norimbergenſes,“ new and elegantly bound on 
the occaſion : the doctor accepted the gift, with his very beſt thanks, and that 
© he muſt think of ſome way or other of acknowledging the obligation for ſo 
«© {ſumptuous a preſent.” Such was the doctor's written language in return; a 
language that coſt him nothing, and meant juſt as much; the end was atchiev- 
ed,---the volumes found a place in the library in Harpur-ſtreet, where, for 
many revolving ſuns, they filently reſted, together with the doctor's overflowing 
gratitude for “ ſo ſumptuous a preſent ;” for though in the continual receipt of 
ſome thouſand guineas a year, and, in that of the influenza, of the enormous 
one of upwards of ſeven; yet, between the good of the cauſe, and certain. 
other concurring expences, he had not a ſixpence to devote to the honeſt and 
laudable purpoſes of either juſtice or munificence. That invaluable lady, how- 
ever, Mrs. Ann Fothergill, whoſe character is eſtabliſhed on a more permanent 
foundation than words merely fallacious and deceptive, has, with an amplitude 
of honour, and with virtues reflecting the firſt diſtinction on her ſex, ſince her 
brother's death, by the hands of a gentleman, of whoſe ſuperior literary abi- 
lities the doctor had occaſionally and ſucceſsfully availed himſelf, rendered 
full reſtitution, and nobly fulfilled thoſe duties which the contracted littleneſs 
and callous obduracy of the doctor's heart rendered him wholly inadequate 
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What I am now, though feebly attempting, 42 often 
executed for his friends with ſucceſs ; reſcued their names 
from unmerited oblivion, and propoſed their virtues as 
examples to ſucceeding ages. Dr. Stukely and many others 
have received this juſt tribute to their memory ; while thoſe, 
who had been the objects of peculiar care, have covered the 
remembrance of their obligations in the grave, with their 
deceaſed benefactor. This, however, is not the caſe in the 
preſent inſtance; his friends cannot ſoon forget a man, whoſe 


aim was to inform and do good ; and though I feel, while 


I write, that I have parted with a friend who valued my 
happineſs as His own, + and know, that many of his ſur- 


vivin g 


to. If the reader ſhould chance to be a ſtranger to the cauſe above referred to, 
which is nevertheleſs impoſſible, if he had the moſt diſtant acquaintance with Dr- 
F. he may be informed, it was that cauſe for which this plundered, exhauſted, 
and devoted country is now labouring under an immenſe debt of accumulated 
millions ;---the nefarious---the unnatural CAUSE of INGRATITUDE and 
AMERICA; in reſpect to which, ſuch was the violence and infatuation of the 
doctor's conduct, that had he ever thought of adopting the golden Pythago- 
rean principle, of adjuſting each.night the diurnal balance between good and 
evil, he would, on a retroſpect, with difficulty have found even a fingle day 
wherein the latter did not powerfully preponderate,---the former kick the 
beam. 


+ Dr. F. had abundant reaſon to ſay ſo, for at a time when his ſituation re- 
quired the warmeſt exertions of friendſhip ; when, on his arrival from the 
North, he had only an obſcure apartment, as a lodger, in Grace-Church Street, 
P. C. was indefatigable in recommending the doctor to the notice of many 


opulent 
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viving acquaintance are as deſirous as myſelf, and much more 


able + to do juſtice to His memory; yet his diſtant friends 
I will 


opulent and reſpectable families; and the affluence and importance he after- 
wards ſo fortunately acquired, muſt, in a great meaſure, be attributed to ſo 
early, ſo friendly, and fo propitious an introduction. 


+ In this laſt very modeſt and ſenſible opinion of the doctor's, we believe 
every reader will moſt cordially coincide in ſentiment with him. 


+ = 5090 TRI NEDSS on 


The few preceding particulars have been ſubmitted with all poſſible fide- 
lity ; they advert to facts which ſycophantry will not eaſily do away, or ſophiſtry 
elude; more might have been introduced, equally, if not more cogent and 
deciſive ; in all events, theſe will furniſh ſome ſlight, but real ſketches of a 
character hitherto but little underſtood, becauſe hitherto artfully diſguiſed 
under a ſpecious, but illuſive diſplay of virtues, no where exiſting, but in the 
imagination of the Eulogiſt: If they are not decorated by the flowery delineations 
of a gay and exuberant fancy, incompatible with the ſubject, they have, at 
leaſt, humbler pretenſions; they are the honeſt colourings of the homely pencil 
of Truth ; which it is hoped, will, with the candid and judicious, more than 
compenſate for the abſence of that energy of ſtyle and language which is al- 
ways ſure to command attention, and carry irreſiſtible conviction to the reader. 
The doctor's original letter is now in his hands, the manuſcript of which will 
be, for ſome time, left in Mr. Walker's hands, No. 44, in Paternoſter-row, for 
the peruſal and ſatisfaction of thoſe who may be acquainted with the late Dr. 
Fothergill's hand writing, and may chuſe to inſpect the ſame. 


If it ſhould be enquired at whoſe expence the following © Anonymous Let- 
ter of 1770,” was publiſhed ? The anſwer is; previous to that publication, Dr. 
Fothergill propoſed to the Editor, from whoſe immediate tranſcript the ſame 
was printed, equally to divide the WHOLE expence with him, including the | 
engraving from Mr. Gainſborough's portrait, by the celebrated Mr. Miller, 
of Dorſet Court; ſtriking off copies of the ſame to prefix to it, letter-preſs, &c. 

and 
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will, I know, be pleaſed, with even this detail of Bis conduct 
and converſation. 


and that when the pamphlet, &c. ſhould be completed, an equal proportion 
ſhould be made of the number of copies deſigned to be printed off. The propoſal 
was juſt and candid, and readily acceded to; and, in due time, the pamphlets 
were fairly divided; but it ſomehow happened, on the ultimate ſettlement of 
the buſineſs, the doctor had the addreſs to ſhuffle off with a ſum conſiderably 
leſs than the agreed on moiety, the proportion of expence, his own voluntary en- 
gagement, had in honor ſubjected him to the payment of; the balance, the 


reader need not be NOW told, he never offered, or was, indeed, ever required 


to pay, by 


THE EDITOR. 
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iT VA ET 
7 THE LATE 


PETER COLLINSON, 


FELLOw of the ROYAL SoCIETY, and of the Socixrx of ANTIQUARIES, 
in LONDON, 


And of the Royar Society of BERLIN and UPSAL, 


In a LETTER t a FRIEND. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED IN THE YEAR 


M DCC LXX. 


IT is imagined an obvious and eſſential difference will be 
perceived in the compoſition of this Letter from the ante- 


cedent one, excluſive of extenſive alteration in reſpect both 
to omi ſion and addition, which, it is preſumed, has rendered 


the whole of it leſs exceptionable. 
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To * * M * 


I KNOW not, my dear friend, that I ever wiſhed for lei- 
L ſure, and the talent of Biography more than at preſent : 
I could employ both theſe in a manner that would be 
pleaſing to myſelf, and perhaps at the ſame time uſeful to 
the public, in placing before it an example worthy of being 
recorded, becauſe highly worthy of imitation. The ſatis- 
faction ariſing from the view of a life continually employed 
in commendable purſuits, and in acts of laſting and exten- 
five utility, is not a ſmall one ; we participateafreſh in every 
ſocial action of the friend, whom we loved whilſt living, and 
pay that tribute to his name which love and friendſhip de- 
mand---a grateſul and honourable remembrance. 


K The 
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The juſt eſteem which my honoured friend Peter Collin- 
ſon had acquired, not only among the chief promoters of 
natural hiſtory, in moſt parts of the world where theſe 
ſtudies are cultivated, but amongſt men of underſtanding in 
general in every part of uſeful ſcience, will, I perſuade my- 


ſelf, render any apology unneceſſary for attempting to exhi- 
bit ſome account of the life of this very eminent perſon. 


Our acquaintance commenced about the year 1740; he 


was then conſidered amongſt the number of thoſe who were 


beſt acquainted with botany and natural hiſtory in England ; 
his collection in moſt branches of natural hiſtory was very 
large, and the ſpecimens well choſen ; his botanic garden 
contained many curious plants, not at that time to be met 


with in any other; and the number of ſuch kept increaſing 
to the laſt period of his life: 


I owe much of my intimacy with the ſeveral branches of 
natural hiſtory to my deceaſed friend: ſcarcely any thing 
gave him more pleaſure, than to promote an inclination for 
ſuch ſtudies, ſo far as was conſiſtent with his acquaintances 
ſituation ; for being in buſineſs himſelf, he knew the value 
of time too well, to endeavour to excite a taſte for ſuch 
reſearches, where probably it muſt have been gratified at 
the expence of diſcretion, and of thoſe hours which ought to 
have been devoted to more neceſſary employment. 


The 
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The family of the Collinſons is of ancient ſtanding in the 
North : Peter and James were the great grandſons of Peter 
Collinſon, who lived on his paternal eſtate, called Hugal 
Hall, or Height of Hugal, near Windermere Lake, in the 
pariſh of Stavely, about ten miles from Kendal in Weſtmor- 
land, My friend, whilſt a youth, diſcovered his attachment 
to natural hiſtory : inſects, and their ſeveral metamorphoſes, 
employed many of thoſe hours, which, at his time of life 
are moſtly ſpent by others in very different purſuits. Plants 
likewiſe engaged his attention; he began early to make a 
collection of dried ſpecimens, and had acceſs to the beſt 
gardens at that time in the neighbourhood of London, 


It was a favourable circumſtance to himſelf, that he was 
in partnerſhip with his brother James Collinſon, in a buſi- 
neſs that did not always require -their preſence together, 
They lived in great harmony, and reciprocally afforded to 
each other opportunities for their refpe&ive purſuits. Both, 
however, had a ſtrong reliſh for horticulture and planting, 
and both had acquired a juſt conception of rural elegance. 


He became early acquainted with the firſt-rate naturaliſts 
of that age; the Drs. Derham, Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, 
and, to name all in one, the great Sir Hans Sloane, were 
amongſt his friends, I firſt ſaw that amazing collection, 
now conſtituting the Britiſh Muſeum, with my deceaſed 
Friend, in company with the late Sir Charles Wager, who 


had 


11 


had been a moſt generous and fortunate contributor to that 
vaſt treaſure of natural curioſities; omitting nothing, in the 
courſe of his many voyages, that could add to its magnifi- 
cence, and encouraging the commanders under him, who 
were ſtationed in different parts of the globe, to procure 
whatever was rare and valuable in every branch of natural 
hiſtory. To this he was ſtrongly excited by Peter Collin- 
ſon; for whom and his family Sir Charles had a very ſingu— 
Jar eſteem, and continued it to the laſt moments of his life, 


Among the great variety of articles which from that ſu- 
perb collection, ſmall was the number of thoſe with whoſe 
hiſtory my Friend was not well acquainted ; he being one 
of thoſe few who viſited Sir Hans at all times familiarly, and 
continued ſo to do to the lateſt period ; their inclinations 
and purſuits in reſpect to natural hiſtory being the ſame, a 
firm friendſhip had early been eſtabliſhed between them. 


Peter Collinſon was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
on the 12th of December, 1728 ; and perhaps was one of 
the moſt diligent and uſeful members of that reſpectable 
body, not only in ſupplying them with many curious obſer- 
vations himſelf, but in promoting and preſerving a moſt ex- 
tenſive correſpondence with learned and ingenious foreigners, 
in all countries, and on every uſeful ſubject ; ſo that he not 
only ſurniſhed many inſtructive hints from his own fund of 


oblerva- 
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obſervations, but excited others to contribute largely to the 
inſtruction and entertainment of the Society. 


Beſides his attention to natural hiſtory, he ſuffered nothing 
uſeful, in either art or ſcience, to eſcape him; he minuted 
every ſtriking hint that occured either in reading or con- 
verſation; and from this ſource he derived much informa- 
tion, as there were very few men of learning and ingenuity 
of all profeſſions, who were not of his acquaintance at home, 
and molt foreigners of eminence in natural hiſtory, or in 
arts and ſciences, were recommended to his notice and 


friendſhip. 


His diligence and oeconomy of time, was ſuch, that though 
he never appeared to be in a hurry, he maintained an exten- 
five correſpondence with great punctuality; acquainting the 
learned and ingentous in diſtant parts of the globe, with the 
diſcoveries and improvements in natural hiſtory in this coun- 
try, and receiving the like information from the moſt emi- 
nent perſons in almoſt every other. Among a variety of 
circumſtances of this kind, that might be mentioned, his cor- 
reſpondences with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq; 
of New-York, and the juſtly celebrated Dr. Franklin of Phi- 
ladelphia, furniſh inſtances of the benefit reſulting from his 
attention to all improvements. From the former of theſe 
gentlemen many valuable obſervations were received ; and 


the latter communicated his firſt eſſays on electricity to my 
L Friend, 


1 


Freind, in a ſeries of letters, which were then publiſhed, and 
have been printed in a late edition of the Doctor's inge- 
nious diſcoveries and improvements. Their minds in this 


reſpect were congenial, ever intent upon promoting public 
good; the letter ſubjoined is a proof of it *. 
| Perhaps, 


mn... 


* To MICHAEL COLLINSON, Eſq. 


DEAR S1R, Craven-ſtreet, Feb. 8, 1770, 
UNDERSTANDING that an account of our dear departed Friend 
Mr. Peter Collinſon is intended to be given to the public, I cannot omit expreſ- 
ſing my approbation of the deſign, as the characters of good men are exem- 
plary, and often ſtimulate the well-diſpoſed to an imitation, beneficial to mankind, 
and honourable to themſelves. And as you may be unacquainted with the fol- 
lowing inſtances of his zeal and uſefulneſs in promoting knowledge, which fell 
within my obſervation, I take the liberty of informing you, that in 1730, a 
Subſcription Library being ſet on foot at Philadelphia, he encouraged the defign 
by making ſeveral very valuable preſents to it, and procuring others from his 
friends: and as the Library Company had a confiderable ſum ariſing annually, 


to be laid out in books, and needed a judicious friend in London to tranſact the 


buſineſs for them, he voluntarily and chearfully undertook that ſervice, and exe- 
cuted it for more than thirty yreas ſucceſhvely; aſſiſting in the choice of 
books, and taking the whole care of collecting and ſhipping them, without ever 
charging or accepting any conſideration for his trouble. The ſucceſs of this 
library (greatly owing to his kind countenance and good advice) encouraged the 


erecting others in different places on the ſame plan; and it is ſuppoſed there are 


now upwards of thirty ſubſiſting in the feveral colonies, which have contributed 


greatly to the ſpreading of uſeful knowledge in that part of the world; the books 


he recommended being all of that kind, and the catalouge of this firſt library 
being much reſpected and followed by thoſe libraries that ſucceeded. 


During the ſame time he tranſmitted to the directors of the library the earlieſt 
accounts of every new European improvement in agriculture and the arts, and 


every 
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Perhaps, in ſome future period, the account he pro- 
cured of the management of ſheep in Spain, in reſpect to 
their migrations from the mountains to the plains, and their 
ſtated returns, publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May and June, 1764, may not be confidered among the leaſt 
of the benefits accruing from his extenſive and inquiſitive 
correſpondence. When America is better peopled, the 
mountainous parts more habitable, the plains unloaded of 
their vaſt foreſts, and cultivated, the fineſt ſheep in the world 
may poſſibly cover the plains of Carolina, Georgia, and the 
Florida's in the winter months, and retreat to the mountains 

as 
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every philoſophical diſcovery: among which, in 1745, he ſent over an account 
of the new German Experiments in Electricity, together with a glaſs tube, and 


ſome directions for uſing it, ſo as to repeat thoſe experiments. This was the 
firſt notice I had of that curious ſubje&, which I afterwards proſecuted with ſome 


diligence, being encouraged by the friendly reception he gave to the letters I 

wrote to him upon it. Pleaſe to accept this ſmall teſtimony of mine to his me- 
mory, for which I ſhall ever have the utmoſt reſpect; and believe me, with 

fincere eſteem, 


Dear Sir, 


Your moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


* At the original publication of this Letter” Dr. Franklin was not conſidered as 
a man inimical to the intereſts of Great-Britain; otherwiſe his name had either been 
wholly omitted; or not introduced in the ſame line of diſtinction with that of the late 
Cadwallader Colden, Eſq; a gentleman whoſe political principles were the reverſe of 
Dr, Franklin's, 


11 


as the ſummer heats increaſe, and dry up the herbage. We 
are utter ſtrangers to this kind of ceconomy, Probably it 
might be practiſed even in this iſland to advantage, with 
this difference, that the higheſt ground ſhould be choſen for 
the winter reſidence of theſe animals, proper ſhelter being 
made for them, and the wetter low lands left for ſummer. 


Views of public benefit to this country, to others, to 
mankind in general, always ſuggeſted to him uſeful enqui- 
ries ; and the public are in poſſeſſion of many valuable hints, 
which, from time to time, he communicated through the 
channel of the Gentleman's Magazine, and daily papers, 
ſometimes with his name, or 1nitials, but oftener without 
any ſignature ; being more ſolicitous to do good, than to be 
ſeen in doing it. | | 


His converſation was cheerful, and uſefully entertaining, 
becauſe it was generally turned to ſome intereſting diſquiſi- 
tion, or imparting ſome beneficial information. This ren- 
dered his acquaintance much deſired by thoſe who had a 
reliſh for natural hiſtory, or were ſtudious in cultivating rural 


improvements, and ſecured him the intimate friendſhip of 


ſome of the moſt eminent perſonages in this kingdom, as 
diſtinguiſhed by their taſte in planting and horticulture, as 
by their rank and dignity. With ſome of theſe he fre- 
quently ſpent a few days at their feats in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, imparting many adyantageous hints 

with 
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with regard to the improvements they were deſigning: 
and indeed many of them were ſenſible very few were 
either ſo able to adviſe in theſe reſpects, or ſo impartial. 
Frequent opportunities had furniſhed extenſive obſervation 
and experience of the effe&s of different methods of culti- 
vation ; what foil, what aſpe&, beſt ſuited different plants 
and trees; how beſt to cover incurable defects, how to im- 
prove beauties ; and from this general knowledge, derived 
from repeated remarks, he often prevented young planters - 
from committing capital miſtakes, rectified others, into which 
they had been miſled by the ignorant and deſigning, and by 
ſuch means, he prevailed upon many of his friends not only 
to embark in this rational amuſement, but to perſevere in it, 
greatly to their own emolument, and the laſting advantage 
of their country. 


A very frequent obſervation of my Friend's, was, that he 
thought it a matter of the utmoſt importance to young peo- 
ple of fortune, that they ſhould be as early as poſhble ini- 
tiated into ſome rational purſuit, and eſpecially into a taſte 
ſor all kinds of rural improvements. The human mind, 


he would remark, muſt have ſome object in view, ſome 


amuſements are neceſſary; and if virtue and propriety do 
not engage it, vice and folly will. Let us then turn them 
to an employ, which at once contributes to their health, their 


pleaſure, and their profit, and ſecures them from falling into 
M idle- 
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idleneſs, or diſſipation, merely for want of better engage- 
ments; let us find them ſomething to do; and they cannot 
be unhappy, like a multitude of young perſons, who are diſ- 
ſipated and corrupt, becauſe, perhaps, thoſe who have been 
early about them, or were concerned in their education, had 
not the inclination or addreſs to lead them into ſome inno- 
cent, pleaſurable, and uſeful purſuit. 


Planting, he uſed to ſay, and gardening, ſupply a fund 
of entertainment, the moſt laſting and reaſonable of any 
occupation in this life; pleaſures not to be purchaſed. 
The trees which we ourſelves have planted, the fruits we 
have raiſed, the plants we have cultivated, ſeem to be like 
our children, a kind of new creation; their ſhade, their 
taſte, their fragrance, and their beauties, affect us with a 
richer repaſt than any others. What a pleaſing ſcene, 
would he obſerve, lies open to a young man of fortune de- 
voted to ſuch amuſements ! Each ſucceeding year produces 


new ſhades, other fruits, freſh beauties, and brings beſides 


moſt certain profit. To behold the riſing groves, barrenneſs 
made fertile, our country improved, ourſelves made uſeful 
and happy, and poſterity enriched ! When, on this favourite 
ſubje&, a very natural reflection often eſcaped him, That 
he ſeldom knew a man poſſeſſed of a taſte for ſuch pleaſures, 
who was not at the ſame time temperate and virtuous. And 


indeed he had a right to make the obſervation ; for he had 
| the 
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the ſatisfaction of reckoning among his moſt intimate friends, 


men of the moſt amiable, and unblemiſhed characters in all 
ſtations, parties, and diſtinctions. 


Nor was he only employed in promoting this taſte amongſt 
his friends, in enlarging their views, correcting and refining 
their judgment, but alſo in furmſhing them with the means 
of increaſing their plantations; and it is but doing juſtice 
to his memory, to mention that he was the firſt who intro- 
duced the great variety of ſeeds and ſhrubs, which are now 
the principal ornaments of every garden; and that it was 
owing to his indefatigable induſtry, that ſo-many perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction are now enabled to behold groves tranſ- 
planted from the Weſtern continent flouriſhing ſo luxu- 
riantly in their ſeveral domains, as if they were already become 
indigenous to Britain. 


His buſineſs in the mercantile way was chiefly to North 
America and the Weſt-Indies; the former particularly. He 
had peruſed every performance that was wrote reſpecting 
the natural hiſtory and produce of all our own ſettlements, 


and indeed of all the European colonies in the New World. 
| This enabled him to make enquiries after every thing that 


was curious and uſeful, and brought him acquainted with 
the moſt intelligent people who came over from America ; 
his enquiries raiſed ſome curioſity in thoſe countries, and ex- 
cited 


1 


cited a taſte for natural hiſtory, and botanical reſearches. 
It perhaps may ſafely be ſaid, that every thing of this ſort 
that has appeared in thoſe parts of the world, was chiefly 
owing to his encouragement, 'That eminent naturaliſt John 
Bartram may almoſt be ſaid to have been created ſach by 
my Friend's aſſiſtance; he firſt recommended the collecting 
of ſeeds, and afterwards aſſiſted in diſpoſing of them in this 
country, and conſtantly excited him to perſevere in inveſti- 
gating the plants of America, which he has executed with 


indefatigable labour through a long courſe of years, and with 
amazing ſucceſs. 


The quantities of new ſeeds he received from America, 
not only ſupplied his own garden with every thing that was 
curious, but furniſhed him with the means of procuring 
others, in exchange, from other parts of the globe. He had 
ſome correſpondents in almoſt every nation in Europe ; ſome 
in Aſia, and even at Pekin; who all tranſmitted to him the 
moſt valuable ſeeds they could collect, in return for the trea- 
ſures of America. In this exchange of good offices, there is 
abundant cauſe to believe no man ever exceeded him in re- 
ſpe& to punctuality, care, or generoſity ; few had ever more 
intelligent correſpondents, or ſucceeded better in enriching 
this country with the vegetable produce of every other, that 
could either add to its advantage or ornament. And were I 
to afſert, that he was the means of introducing more new and 


beauti- 
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beautiful plants into Britain than any man of his time, and 


was inferior to none in his acquaintance with the hiſtory of 


their introduction, I ſhould run little hazard of 2 
the bounds of veracity. 


Many anecdotes of this kind he had learned from the an- 
cient botaniſts, who flouriſhed at his entrance into theſe 
ſtudies; and many obſervations he had likewiſe made in the 
courſe of above half a century. Were ſuch of the former 
of theſe as he noted in moſt of the books of natural hiſtory 
which he left behind him, collected, and the many curious 
remarks he made on a variety of improving and entertaining 
ſubjects, digeſted and laid before the public, a richer trea- 
ſure of valuable knowledge can ſcarcely be offered to it, 
eſpecially if judicious extracts were added, from the letters 
of his correſpondents. | 


The great Linnzus, at the time of his reſidence in Eng- 
land, contracted an intimate friendſhip with Peter Collinſon 
which was reciprocally increaſed by a multitude of good 
offices, and continued to the laſt without any diminution. 


It was not, however, to Britain only, that his benevolent 
views were confined; as he took much pains to excite a 
taſte in the Americans for natural hiſtory, ſo he hkewiſe 


N often 
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often prompted them to purſue improvements, alike bene- 
ficial to themſelves and to their mother country. How often 
Have I heard him urge to ſuch of them as viſited him, the 
benefit, nay neceſſity, of cultivating flax, hemp, wine, ſilk, 
and other products? He would preſs the Virginians to be- 
think themſelves in time of a more permanent ſtaple, than a 
plant whoſe conſumption only depends on cuſtom and ca- 
price, and this cuſtom daily declining. Vines, ſaid he, will 
thrive well in your country; but 1mitate nature in their cul. 
tivation; don't keep them cloſe to the ground, as we are 
forced to do in this and other Northern European climates, 
for the ſake of a little more ſun and heat to ripen the grape; 
your ſummer heats exceed, as much as ours fall ſhort ; allow 
them, therefore, longer ſtems, let them be trained to, and 
ſupported by trees, and hide their fruit among the foliage 
as in the warmer parts of Europe. 


We frequently lamented the ſupineneſs and inattention of 
the coloniſts to their intereſt in this, as well as many other 
articles. In moſt of the Northern and Southern colonies, 
there are a variety of native grapes, growing wild in the 
woods, and twining among the trees and buſhes for their 
ſupport; theſe yield fruit in plenty of different kinds, and 
many of them capable of producing a rich good wine; how 
eaſy would it be in autumn to colle& a ſufficient quantity of 
the fruit to make trial of the wine? It has been done by a 
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very few, and with ſucceſs; the fault ſeems not ſo much in 
the fruit, as want of {kill or care in making the wine. I 
have taſted ſome very good wine from the wild uncultivated 
grape, made without much ſkill, and ſent over to England; 
what would not the ſame fruit with proper {kill and ma- 
nagement have produced? It is certainly high time for the 
Americans to apply themſelves with a little more diligence 
to cultivate their native produce, No perſon perhaps was 
more intently ſolicitous than my Friend, to promote theſe 
uſeful eſſays, as no perſon was better acquainted with the 
natural produce of America; none ſaw the benefits that 
might reſult from them more clearly, nor could ſuggeſt 
more compendious and unexpenſive means of procuring 
them. 


Beſides his attachment to natural hiſtory, he was very 
converſant in the antiquities of our own country; many 
curious remarks, as well as ſome antient Britiſh curioſities, 
are in the poſſeſſion of his ſon. Few perſons were better 
acquainted with the progreſs of arts, ſciences, and manu- 
factures, or improvements of any kind, amongſt us, than 
himſelf. The antient ſtate, and its gradual advances to the 
preſent, was a frequent topic of his enquiry and conver- 
lation. 


He was a member of the Society of Antiquarians from its 
firſt 
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firſt inſtitution, and ſupplied them often with many curious 
articles of intelligence and obſervations, reſpe&ing both our 
own and other countries; for wherever he was, or however 
ſeemingly engaged, nothing at any time eſcaped his notice, 
if it appeared likely to be uſeful or inſtructive. Why he 
was not elected one of the curators of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
was matter of wonder to many of his acquaintance. He 
was one of the founder's moſt antient and intimate Friends, 
a contributor to this collection, acquainted with the ſubjects, 
and had done more towards promoting reſearches into natural 


hiſtory than perhaps moſt of his cotemporaries: but he had 


no greater ambition than to collect what knowledge he could, 


and to render this knowledge ſubſervient as much as poſſible 
to the good of mankind. 


He lived many years in great domeſtic happineſs; his 
family took the ſame bias, and aided his purſuits. Like his 
own, it was alſo their amuſement; and being accuſtomed 
to the converſation of men acquainted with ſuch ſubjects, 
they acquired both knowledge and an attachment to the 


ſtudy of nature. 


His perſon was rather ſhort than tall; he had a pleaſing and 
ſocial aſpe&; of a temper open and communicative, capable 


of feeling for diſtreſs, and ready to relieve and ſympathiſe. 
He 
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He roſe very early, and whilſt in the country his time was 
almoſt continually employed in his garden, obſerving and 
aſſiſting the operations of nature, or in the ſtudy of other 


parts of phyſical knowledge, which contributed to his health 
and his pleaſure. 


He was fond of fruit to an extreme, and of flowers a 
perpetual admirer: he was ſeldom without them in his 
houſe, from the early Snowdrop to the autumn Cyclamen. 
He would often relate with pleaſure the aſtoniſhing advance- 
ment made in his time in horticulture ; gave inſtances of 
many plants, which at their firſt introduction would not 
bear our winters without ſhelter, and now endured almoſt 
our hardeſt froſts; fo that foreigners flood amazed at the 


power of vegetation in this country, and the happy tempe- 


rature we enjoy, notwithſtanding the unmerited murmurs 
of the unthinking and injudicious againſt a chmate the 
moſt favourable of all ethers to the real happineſs of man- 


Kind. 


Excepting ſome attacks of the gout, in general he enjoyed 
perfe& health and great equality of ſpirits; bearing thoſe 


trials which are incident to man with fortitude and reſig- 
nation. 


In ſuch a courſe he arrived at his 75th year; when being 
Q-- on 


10 


on a viſit to Lord Petre in Eſſex, for whom he had a ſingu- 
lar regard, he was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, 
which battling every attempt to relieve it, proved fatal on the 
11th of Auguſt, 1768, and deprived his family, his friends, 
and country of a man devoted to their intereſt and advantage. 
Iocloſed in his will was found a paper, importing, © that 

„he hoped he ſhould leave behind him a Good Name, 
& which he valued more than riches ; that he had endea- 
« youred not to live uſeleſsly ; and that all his days he con- 
% ſtantly aimed to be a Friend to Mankind.” Such indeed 
he was, to the utmoſt of his ability; and he may juſtly be 
conſidered as a latent ſpring to many important improve- 
ments, as well as one of the principal promoters of natural 


hiſtory in general, and of horticulture in particular, in the 


age in which he lived. 


He has left behind him, beſides many curious anecdotes 
relative to the ſtate of botany, planting, and horticulture 
in this country, a vaſt treaſure of dried ſpecimens of plants; 
and in ſpite of repeated and moſt crue] depredations made 
upon his garden, whereby he loſt a multitude of valuable and 
curious plants and ſhrubs, and had beſides very many others 
deſtroyed by the villains in the act of plunder, he neverthe- 
leſs left a ſmall treaſure of rare plants in greater perfeQion 
perhaps than can be ſeen in any other ſpot. 
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That which I am now, though feebly, attempting to do 
for him, he often executed for his friends, reſcued their 
names from oblivion, and propoſed their virtues to be copied 
by ſucceeding generations. The late Dr. Stukely was one; 
and many others might be mentioned, who have received 
from his friendly hand the tribute due to their. memories. 


His friendſhips were not ſuperficial ; he could not ſee a 
worthy character drop unheeded into the grave without a 
wiſh, nay an endeavour, to perpetuate its remembrance. 
For my own part, I yet feel that in him I have loſt a friend 
who valued my happineſs little leſs than his own, and fin- 
cerely wiſh it was in my power to do juſtice to his memory. 
Till, however, ſome perſon of greater ability and more 
leiſure undertakes the taſk, I believe his friends will not be 
diſſatisfied with peruſing this account of his conduct and 


converſation. 
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Page 7, Note, Line 5, for eternize, read, perpetuate. 


29, Note, Line 6, for the few preceding particulars, read, the preceding 
inſtances of meanneſs. 


